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jf\:MIDST the fpirit of refearch and the general extenfion of knowledge, 
which have diftinguifhed the prefent age, fome departments of fcience 
have not been cultivated as much as they deferve. The natural hiftory 
of the mind and the philofophy of the paffions are, furely, objcfts of the 
utmofl moment to human happinefs; and yet they have not been fhidied 
in equal degree with the animal oeconomy of man, and other creatures, 
or even with the nature and properties of the vegetable and mineral king- 
doms ; although the materials and leading fa&s, which might ferve to 
found the conclufions of moral inveftigation are more numerous, more 
faithfully detailed, and more methodically digefted, than the experiments 
on which natural philofophers have built their theories. What is hiftory 
but a collection of experiments in human conduct, or, in other words, 
the natural details of moral agency ? and, in addition to the data, which 
hiftory furnilhes, without travelling abroad, without rifque, or expence, 
every man has within himfelf an object of interefling inveftigation, and 
the means of extending his knowledge of the moral part of human na- 
ture, whereas an extended acquaintance with the animal, the vegetable, 
or mineral kingdoms, requires diftant voyages, fatiguing journies, per- 
fonal danger. 

The importance of a knowledge of the human mind, and of the fprings 
and motives of moral agency may be eftimated, by the degree of fuccefs, 
and fuperiority among men, which it ufually infures to the poiTefTor. 

Why 
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Why have Plutarch's Lives been the favorite volumes of the wife and 
great, in every country, where letters are known ? and why have they 
contributed fo largely to the formation of ftatefmen and heroes ? — they open 
to us the fecret receffes and fan&uaries of mind j they unlock the calket 
of the human breaft ; and expofe to view the minute fprings of action. 
It is the duty and the intereft of every body, but it is doubly the duty 
and the intereft of thofe, to whom the talk of governing men is confided, 
to ftudy the human heart, and to confider well the fprings, the mod fre- 
quent and powerful motives of human action. 

Notwithstanding a diligent ftudy of hiftory fupplies much of that kind 
of knowledge, which is requifite for the purpofe of managing the paflions 
and prejudices of men, and of applying them in the production of great 
political movements, and important revolutions; yet, neither the ftudy 
of hiftory, nor an acquaintance with the theoretical writers on govern- 
ment and morals will fuffice, without the aid of a practical and felf-ac- 
quired experience of the ways of men, which in the critical moments, and 
cardinal turns and viciffitudes of fortune, fliould be combined with natu- 
ral fagacity. We have read of many artful adventurers, like Cromwell, 
who have been able to acquire this moft important knowledge, and to 
apply it fuccefsfully, in the accomplifhment of their daring fchemes, ' and 
in the direction and government of their fellow men ; and this without 
any aid from literature, or the ftudy of books. It is thus we often fee, 
that the knowledge and ufe of the moft efficacious and draftic medicines 
refts with irregular and unauthorized empirics, who arc openly defpifed, 
and fecretly envied, by the graduated practitioner. Yet fliould not men 
be difcouraged, on this account, from reforting to the aid of fcience ; or 
think, that diligence and regular ftudies are indifferent to their fuccefs. 

To this knowledge of the human mind we may attribute, in moft 
inftances, the furprifing aggrandizement of obfeure and low-born indi- 
vidual ; the effect which feemingly light and trivial incidents have on the 
deftinies of men ; and the mighty and ftupendous commotions and revo- 
lutions, which take place in ftates and empires, by the intervention ox 
mean and defpifed agents, and the operation of apparently inadequate 

caufes j 
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in fine, all thofe events, which mock the rules of human wifdom, and the 
laws of moral calculation, and are afcribed, by fuperficial obfervers, to 
chance or fortune. What a ftriking analogy prevails between the phyfical 
and moral world ! what minute invifible materials, how fecret in their ge. 
neration, and low, in their original, of how little weight or power, in 
the disjunctive, are the feeds of commotion or change, in the material 
world, congregated together, and fublimed in air, or concealed and la- 
bouring in the womb of earth, they produce the ftorm and temped ; 
overwhelm the ftrong tower ; uproot the giant oak j tear the folid rock 
from its bafe ; change the courfe of mighty rivers ; and fwallow up po- 
pulous cities, with their inhabitants! equally minute, impalpable, and of 
fmall moment and eflimation, in the eyes of fuperficial obfervers, are, at 
moft times, the political agencies and moral caufes, which fill the intel* 
ledtual fyftem with ftorm, convulfion, change and diflblution, which 
fubvert the moft powerful ftates, and the moft abfolute fovereignties ; and 
proftrate on earth, or engulph from view, all that has been, for ages, 
reputed moft great and venerable among men. 

When we confider the various fprings and motives of human action, 
which the daring and impetuous may employ, by chance, the profound 
and politic, on principle and by defign, to gain a power, and purchafe, 
with which they turn and wield the human inftrument, and make it moft 
efficacioufly perform the purpofed work- of the mover ; we muft be con- 
vinced, that there is none more potent than the Principle of Credulity. — » 
The force and aptitude of epidemic credulity, and of popular delufion to 
forward, and even to produce great revolutions, is exemplified, in almoft 
every page of his hiftory. We fliall fee, particularly, in the details of 
civil commotion, how this great moving fpring is perpetually touched, and 
practically employed : fometimes to agitate religious enthufiafin, to render 
a feci:, a party, or an individual odious : at other times, to conciliate to- 
wards them the confidence and attachment of a populace. Sometimes, 
the principle of credulity becomes the means of mifleading the public at- 
tention, of imprefling falfe notions of the views and motives of govern- 
ments, and ftates j and of concealing their real characters, and purpafes, 

Vol. IX, f G ) Sometimes 
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Sometimes, it diffufes panic fears, and caufelefs defpcration, the fource of 
maddening tumult and cruel outrage. At other times, it takes pofTeflion of 
the public imagination with high conceits engendering pride, it raifes airy 
hopes ; intoxicates the multitude with vain confidence; it impels them to 
enterprifes above their ftrength, and contrary to their interefts — without 
defcending to modern inftances, we may fee this exemplified, in the dif- 
aftrous attempt of the Athenians in Sicily. 

Superficial obfervcrs, indeed, mult they be, and wholly unacquainted 
with the human heart, who confider the prevalence of floating rumours, 
and the unhappy affiduity, the invention fertile in poifons of thofe, who 
operate on the public credulity, as light and trivial objects : they molt 
vitally affect the government of ftates, and the fubfifting order of things. 
No principles of rcafon, however certain, are able to fet bounds to the 
torrent of credulous dclufion j no circumftanccs of probability, however 
obvious, are able, when fet in oppofition to the multiplied horrors, an- 
tipathes, and prejudices of prevailing rumour, to gain the leaft attention 
from the populace, and the great and the rich, when they do not avail 
themfelves of the advantages of their education, when they revolt from 
the guidance of reafon and are fwayed by abfurd and vulgar motives : what 
are they but a populace?— the powerful effects of popular credulity, the 
great ufe, which may be made of it, in producing revolutionary move- 
ments, and the arts, which may be employed, to inflame the paffions of 
the multitude, through this medium, are fully exemplified, in the mourn- 
ful details, of that civil conflict, which conducted the unhappy Charles to 
a fcaffold, and the fuccefsful ufurpcr to fupremc command. Were any 
additional illuftration requifite, to this fubjedt, we may find it in the hiftory 
of the prefent French revolution, which in many of its features, will be 
found to bear a mofl ftriking fimilitude, to that which convnlfed Britain. 

When the delufion, excited by popular credulity, has taken entire pof- 
feflion of the mind, it becomes a moft powerful fource of aftions, and im- 
parts 

See Hume's hiftory of England : Vol. 6. and 7. particularly, for various paflages to this 
effeit. 
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parts a fupernatural and inconceivable degree of ftreiigth, and energy, 
like that which delirium bellows on the maniac. According to the cir- 
cumftances, that exift at the moment, or the biafs impreft, by thole who 
are interelled in guiding the movements of the populace, it roufes the 
good, or the bad paffions, hope or defpair, courage or fear, mercy or 
cruelty ; its operations are inftantaneous and involuntary ; the people arc 
fcarcely confcious of their own a&s ; they rufli, with impetuofity, to effec- 
tuate mighty changes unforefeen by themfelves. — It is the office of great 
addrefs and ability, in the ftatefman, or the general, who has ftudied the 
human character, to feize the public mind in this moment if ignition; to 
ftrike without refpite, and forge and fafhion it, to his will ; whether he 
defigns, to make it an inftrument of good, or to employ it, as a powerful 
engine of deftru&ion. "We lhall be convinced of the immenfe force, and 
diffufion of panic credulity, by confidering, that it propagates itfelf, 
and at the fame time encreafes its momentum, in a fort of geometrical 
progreffion. Every man, who is fully poffefl with it, is anxious to infeft 
others, and becomes an apoftle of delufion, to a circle, that furrounds 
him. When the influence of credulity becomes thus epidemic, reafon is 
filent ; law and authority are inoperative ; it is vain to oppofe mounds, 
to the popular torrent. In proportion as the agents and managers of 
parties are low, worthlefs, and unprincipled ; in proportion, as parties 
themfelves are exafperated againfl each other; perfons will be found more 
ready, both to circulate and to credit fuch pernicious falflioods ; and the 
work of general delufion and fanatical impofture will be rendered more 
extenfive, and more ruinous. 

Through this principle of credulity, we often find a whole nation adopt- 
ing the paffions and prejudices of an individual. The people are thus 
rendered their own, dupes;* and impofe on themfelves through the me- 
dium of their own adopted paffions. They refign themfelves, to the de- 
lufions of fancy ; and are hurried on blindly and madly, at the fuggeftions 

(G2) ° of 

* In the year 1626 we find the Britifti Houfe of Commons making open profeflion of 
credulity, and giving fanftion to popular rumour by a rote of the legiflature. "On fome 
queries of Dr. Turner's, it was voted, (fays Hume) " that common fame was fufficient 
ground of accufation by the Commons. Vol. 6," 
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of craft and folly. When the general mind is thus inflamed, when all the 
furious emotions are brought into aft, the moral and phyfical power of 
our nature are in arms ; all the metes and bounds of civil order are vio- 
lated ; the people under fuch circumftances exhibit a curious but a tre- 
mendous fpeftacle; they rufhon, like an impetuous torrent of ignited 
lava ; and every thing they touch is deftroyed, or affimilated. In faft, 
there is no power, in the whole mcchanifm of moral exiftence, which has 
fuch momentum, ' as fanatic credulity ; all things feems poffible to him 
who firmly believes, and where all things feem poffible, there is in reality 
a kind of omnipotency. For often it is only neceflary to make the at- 
tempt, in order to fucceed ; and the very difficulty and wildnefs of the 
attempt prove the caufe of fuccefs. Fanatic credulity becomes the fruit-, 
ful parent of every crime ; inafmuch as it is the muft prevailing engine, 
by which the fpirit of faction is railed. It is no wonder, that faction is 
fo productive of vices and crimes of every kind ; for it not only inflames 
the paffions, and particularly the worft paffions, but it alfo tends to re- 
move the care of reputation, and the great reftraints of honor and ihame ; 
while men find, that no iniquities or atrocities can lofe them, the coun- 
tenance and applaufe of their own party : and that no innocency of in- 
tention or rectitude of conduct can fecure them againft the calumnies of 
their opponents. The feelings and opinions of men in a gregarious ft'ate, 
are not their own ; they borrow them, by a fort of electric impulfe, fud- 
denly, and in fpite of themfclvcs; and they find them roufed and aug- 
mented, by a continued contact and communication, with their fellow 
men. 

Yet, were it poffible to do (o, we fhould not wifh wholly to eradicate 
this difpofition. There was a wife reafon, for implanting in our nature a 
principle of credulity, producing a pronenefs to believe, and a ready dif- 
pofition to act upon belief: fuch a difpofition is abfolutely neceflary to 
the conduct of focial life, and to the very prcfervation of our exiflence. — 
So imperfect are the lights, which we receive from our fenfes, from rea- 
fon, and from analogy; that, were we to wait for certainty, or even for 
ftrong probability, we fliould, on many occafions, be left without any 

motives 
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motives fufficiently ftrong to impel us to action. Activity and toil being 
neceffary, not only to the perfection, but to the prefervation of our 
nature } many of our feelings and propenfitieS, are implanted purpofely 
to make us active. Thus, we fee, that the pernicious, the felf-tbrment- 
ing propenfity, which eagerly receives the moft monflrous and terrific 
rumours, and by implicit belief, rasfes them to_importance ; which dif- 
pdfes the young and old alike, to fwallow fuperftitious legends, and 
tales of fairies, enchanters and apparitions ; proceeds from the fame caufc, 
which gives the ceremonies of a rigid and gloomy religion fuch a ftrong 
hold on the mind, through the force of the imagination; and induces 
men to croud to executions, and other fpeflacles of diftrefs and horror. 

The author of our nature has framed us for an active probation; 
in which we may earn by our actions a fuperior exiftence, and fit our 
mental faculties, advanced to perfection by exercife, for the enjoyment 
of a more exalted rank, in the chain of being, and the perception of 
more pure and refined pleafures. A torpid ftate, therefore, is pecu- 
liarly irkfome to our feelings, and every thing, that roufes and puts 
in aft the inert faculties of man, accords with his nature, and power- 
fully draws him with a fecret charm. Every thing which tends to ex- 
cite paffion, whether of wonder, fear, anger, hatred, love or pity, it 
matters not, is of this kind. It relieves us from the liflleflhefs, the 
weary ftagnation, which is fo irkfome to the fpirit. It is from this caufe, 
that we catch with fo much eagernefs, at the delufions of popular ru- 
mour ; they give employment to the mind. Fame defcends with her wings, 
like the angel in fcripture, and agitates the ftagnant pool. Thus ne- 
ceffary to our ftate and being here is credulity. It has often been em- 
ployed, no doubt, with deftructive artifice, by crafty politicians. It has, 
at times, contributed to hide from the people their true interefts, to 
alienate them from their true friends, and to impel them to violent, ir- 
rational, and atrocious meafures. But even the blind exceffes of cre- 
dulity, and the wild paroxyfms of popular delufion have foraetimes been 
fkilfully feized, and wifely dire&ed to the beft, and moft falutary purpofes. 
The moft mortal poifons, as opium, hemlock, mercurial precipitate, and 

even 
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even arfenic and barytes, when judicioufly exhibited, may become fafe 
and efficacious medicines. 

It is to be lamented, however, that the credulity of men has been 
more frequently directed to deftroy, than to fave ; and has tod com- 
monly been productive of fanguinary rage, and cruel perfecution. The 
deftruftion of a party, the extinction of a feet, the downfal of a minifler 
or favourite, the accomplifhment of a revolution, fuch are the objects to 
which it is generally directed, and thefe objects it cannot obtain, but 
through the medium of the paflions and feelings, which too frequently 
prompt men to deeds of atrocity. At different periods, there have unhap- 
pily been peculiar objects of popular odium and popular credulity. Under 
the firft Roman emperors, the primitive Chrijlians were the fubjects of 
general hatred and obloquy ; the mod heinous crimes, and abominable 
practices were imputed to tlicm, and the imputation was received, as 
fact, by popular credulity, during the earlier ages of Chriftianity. Under 
the Greek emperors, this principle took a new direction, but was uni- 
form, in its tendency, to excite fanguinary rage and cruelty ; arid the 
Sorcerers became objects of univerfal fear and abhorrence. Sorcery was 
exalted into a ftate crime, a mod cruel and general perfecution was 
excited, and multitudes perifhed under the imputation of this imaginary 
delinquency. At an sera fbmewhat more .advanced, the Jews became 
objects of hatred and perfecution ; and popular invention and popular 
credulity were bufy, to forge and difleminatc a thoufand horrid and 
improbable talcs, calculated to provoke or jnflify the cxcefl'es, which were 
practifed againJt thofe wretched people/ Thus, every age lias had its 
own peculiar bugbears, its objects of credulous fafcination, of horrible 
and monftrous fiction, and of blind antipathy ; and perhaps, were it 
neceffary to rcfort to more modern periods, it would appear, that they 
have not been, nor are they even now devoid of their phantafms and 

fpectres 

* It was generally believed, among other tilings, that they nfed to .entice away 
Chriftian children, and facriJice them. 
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fpectres of hatred and difmay, raifed by credulity, and calculated to alarm 
not only women and children, but even the fage and enlightened. 

Credulity has not, I believe, been exprefsly and diftindtly confidered, 
by any writer of metaphyfics or morality, as an inherent principle of the 
human mind, or an object of Scientific inveftigation. It has been care- 
lefsly configned to the lighter effayift, to the comic or fatiric writer, as 
the theme of cafual reprobation, or the fubject of ludicrous portraiture. 
Yet the consideration of credulity is of a much higher and more im- 
portant nature ; it is neceffary to the hiftory of the human mind, and 
tends to difclofe the fprings of human action. In confidering the doctrine 
of faith or affent to propositions not demonftrable, our beft metaphyfical 
writers have paid little attention to this principle. We have been taught, to 
difcufs the nature and grounds of faith, too much in the abftract; we 
have been only led to confider man, as if he were perfect and unim- 
paffioned, as if reafon fat unmolefted in every breaft, calmly adjufting 
with her fcale and ballance, the degrees of faith, according to the pre- 
ponderance of argument, or of teftimony. The effects of paffion, of 
temperament, of caprice, of education, of external accidents, are not taken 
fufficiently into the account. No allowance is made for the foregone 
concluftons* for the preparation of the mind of the hearer. I flatter my- 
felf, that an attempt to confider this fubject, in a point of view fome- 
what novel, will not be unacceptable to the reader; although I can 
boaft of nothing more than the mere attempt. I am confcious, that 
I have been betrayed into much prolixity, and yet have been able to 
fay very little. The nature of my fubject led me, of neceffity, to employ 
ibme illuftrations and examples from hiftory ; but I have fludied to avoid, 
with a fcrupulous care, which, in my mind, even borders on prudery 
and affectation, air that might feem an introduction of modern politics. 
It would have been eafy to have fwelled this effay to a confiderable 
volume, by an accumulation of hiftorical illuftrations, and perhaps, to 
have found many more oppofite, than thofe which I have feledted; but 
it is not amifs, to leave fomething to be fupplied, by tlie induftry and 
fagacity of the reader. 

Section 
* Shakefpeare. 
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Section i, 

Credulity is an innate principle, and di/linguifhed from rational belief— 
JJfe of credulity — -it '■■■is fometimes joined with dijlrujl and fu/picion t and 
nvby—lnjlajices of fuccefsful hnpojlure, adduced to Jhew the general pre- 
valence of Credulity. 

Credulity is a principle inherent in man, and admirably adapted ta 
the limited nature of his faculties, his fituation on earth, and the ends 
of his being. Deftined to collect analogies, and govern his conduct, by 
affenting to probabilities, he feels, that an innate impulfe predifpofes 
him to credit an affertion or a narrative, on the mere authority of the 
relator. It requires fomc degree of practice and attention, to make the 
mind an object to itfclf, to catch its fugitive operations, and impulfes 
to fix and anatomize what is volatile and in motion ; but felf-knowledgc 
demands it. "We mud be convinced, that credulity is an inftinc^ive and 
„univerfal propenfity of unfophiflicated unadulterated man ; if we will but 
Watch the operations of our own minds, when we yiqld our belief to 
any affeveration or Rory. Qur alTent feems to be independent andin- 
ftantaneous, without reference and without gradation : belief, in fad]:, 
feems to be rather an emotion of feelings than an operation ,of intel- 
lect. This difpofition is prevalent, in proportion as our feelings are 
lively, .and our paflions ardent. Infancy and youth ar.e the feafons of 
fond belief, and uniulpccYmg confidence ; age as it chills the bofom, and nips 
the bloom of hope, reprcflcs the facility of belief. In the great fchool 
of the world, wc gradually learn diftruft, and fufpicion. Frequently de- 
ceived, we are, at length, taught, .by fatal experience, to fufpect deceit 
and falfehood, in our brethren ; and begin .to .queftion the veracity of 
an affertion, or the .credibility of a witnefs.. "We difcover., to our for- 
row, that, the native integrity of men, and the inborn propenfity to love 
and practifc truth arc not fuflicicnt guarantees againft.diflimulation, fraud, 
and falfehood; and begin to enquire, what fccr,ct motives may pervert 
and trouble the pure ftream of fincerity. What intereft or advantage 

men 
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men may find, or promife to themfelves from the propagation of an 
untruth. As children and novices are thus prone to belief, we find, 
alfo, that the principle of credulity is more ftrong in rude and unpolifhed 
nations, who ftill remain nearer to a ftate of nature than among thofe 
pepple, who have attained to a greater pitch of refinement. All this 
may ferve to convince us, that credulity is an innate principle. In fpeaking 
here of the principle of credulity, and confidering it, as innate, I fpeak only, 
with a reference to the popular and inftin&ive kind of faith or belief, 
which every man feels within himfelf, and which is the chief fpring 
of a&ion, in the common tranfactions of life. There is another kind 
of faith or affent more fedate and elaborate in kind, which muft be 
diftinguifhed from this, which I call credulity. 

Credulity is inftin£tive and inftantaneous, the other kind of faith technical 
and progreffive. Credulity feems to be the child of feeling, the other fpecies 
the work of intellect. Credulity occurs every day, every hour. It attends 
the mod common propofitions. It takes place, in the moft ordinary occur- 
rences of life. The other kind of faith appears, in the gradual yielding, and 
chaftifed affent of the mind, to preponderating evidence, whether wc 
decide on controverted points of hiftory, and contefted fafts in juridical 
proceedings, or yield to the conviction, that accompanies the truths of 
religion. The one, as I have faid, predominates from nature; and its 
force and degree depend on the temper and feelings of each perfon ; 
the other on his understanding the degree of his fagacity, and the per- 
fection of his reafoning powers. In this, however, they agree, that 
the prevalence or abfence of the one and the other will be regulated 
in a great meafure, by the education, the habits, the fociety, the pur- 
fuits, and courfe of ftudy of the individual. The firft lies within the 
province of morality, fhould be regulated by law and rules, is to be 
reftrained like other paflions or propenfities, and is addreft by motives ; 
the other belongs to logic and metaphyfics, is independent of motives, 
and capable of flrift demonftration. The negleft of diftinguifhing fuf- 
ficiently between two principles of affent, fo different in themfelves, 
muft be productive of confiderable obfeurity and confufion. It fhould 

Vol. IX. ( H ) be 
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be remembered that thefe are hot different {hade's or degrees o£ the fame 
operation ; but operations of the mind totally diftincT:, it will be advifea- 
ble when we fpeak or write 'concerning them 'to employ terms peculiarly 
appropriate ; and to call the rational 'the iriduftive or comparative ground 
of affent to a pf opofition faith, while we exc'lufively.terrh the inftinftive 
or implicit principle of belief credulity. It is the principle of credulity 
which I mean to confider, in the pr'ogrefs of this efiay. Plutarch has re- 
marked that credulity is an innate principle in man ; and to confirm this 
pofition, he ob'ferv'es, that all men are fond of dreams and Omens, that 
is to fay of divination. On the fame principle it is, that we find old and 
■young, greedily fwallowihg fuperftitibus legends, and tales of 'fairies and 
enchanters. On the fame principle it is, that rigid, gloomy and 'myftcri- 
ous forms of religion, where much is unexplained, and iriuch is required 
to be implicitly received, as matter of faith, have ever taken a fait hold 
on the imagination, and to this caufe, too, may we afcribe the love Of 
quacks, Of -charlatans, arid impoftors, which prevails and mariifefts itfelf 
in the populace of every couritry. 

It may be laid, that credulity cannot be fuppofed to be an innate or 
fcniverfal principle ; or at leaft that diftruft is a principle equally general 
and equally innate ; fi'nce We find that the vulgar arid favages are corii- 
riionly fufpicious and diftruftful ; and What is yet flrariger, that "even fn 
thbfe people cblleftively, arid individuals feperately, where credulity pre- 
vails we find it joined in many inftanccs With a diftruftful fufpicious temper. 
It is ohferved by fomc traveller refpefting the inhabitants of Paris, that, 
while, from time immemorial, they have fwallowed, arid feeriied nearly 
to live upon an eternal fucceffion of the moft abfurd and improbable tales, 
plain undifguifed truth has been received by them with caution arid doubt, 
and fuppofed to conceal fome guile, deception, or difguife. Something 
of the fame kind is bbfcrvable in the Eriglijh nation, a people, at once 
ftow and impetuous, diftruflful and credulous, ever on its guard agairift 
deceit, yet for ever the prey of falfe pretentions, frauds, and impofitioris. 
The faft cannot be denied, it is perhaps among the paradoxes arid irico'ri- 

f Iften'cies of 'our nature. Yet, I think the fe'eming incoriliftericie's, I have 

ftated, 
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ftated, may be rationally reconciled. Thei credulity is natural and fpon. 
tanepus, the diftruft is adventitious and acquired by good habit. Even 
the. f^vages of America, are npt in a pure ftate of nature, Society, though 
rude among them, is yet fufficicntly advanced to bring with it fome of 
the vices neceflarily attendant on the civil, combinations of men. Wars 
being introduced, diftruft and fufpicion, the neceflary, confequence of 
fear and hatred, muft follow in their train. The mode of carrying on 
war among favage nations is ufually ^ fyftem of fraud and deception ; but 
the natural, difppfition of a favage, when he is in a ftate of peace, a.nd 
left tphimfelf, free from the influence of the extrinfic difppfitions, which 
the new relations and fituations of fociety have impofed on him, is, to 
practice and love truth himfelf, and to expeft and believe, that he {hall 
meet with veracity in others, If, with, refpett to the European traveller, 
oi: American, fettler, the favage appears to depart from his principle of 
credulity; and to fhew a fpirit of indifcrimi.nate diftruft j we muft confider, 
that this diftruft. is the child of woefuj experience ; and that the repeated 
frauds, perfidies, usurpations and wrongs of his chriftian neighbours top 
generally juftify the harfheft, cpnclufipn, which the favage can draw 
within his own breaft. When we find diftruft; prevalent among- the vul- 
gar,, in a more advanced ftate of fociety j we muft account for it, by their 
having obferved, and perhaps imbibed a portion of the vices of fociety, 
which leads them tp diftruft others, : from a cpnfcipufnefs of what pafles 
in their own minds. This tendency, to diftruft is. not in them a fettled 
principle,. It is a mere impulfe and, emotion, like their credulity ; and is 
the, refult of the fcattered impreffipns, which they derive, from a rude, im- 
perfect, and depraved intercourfe with mankind, thus, it happens, that 
credulity and diftruft often prevail in the fame bofom, actuate it alter- 
nately, and fucceed to each other inftantaneoufly, without any guide or 
principle but the caprice of the moment.. 

An argument, to ftiew that the. natural difppfition of man includes a, 
principle of credulity, may be drawn from the facility, which various im- 
ppftprs, in different. ages, of the world, have found in eftabliftting their 
pretentions ;. and the fuccefs,. and influence oyer the, human mind, which, 

( H 2 ) have 
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have ufually attended their illufions and artifices. Sertorius, by a judi- 
cious direction of the credulity of mankind, and the adoption of means 
fuited to operate on tempers where it was predominant, was enabled to 
maintain an afcendancy for many years over barbarous nations, among 
whom he was a ftranger and led them on to victory, againft the mod 
confummate warriors in the world. Apollonius of Tyana of whom Philof- 
tratus has related fo many ftrange things, pretended to underftand all 
languages, without having learned them ; to know the thoughts of men j 
and to underftand the oracles delivered by the chirping of birds ; Antoninus 
Caracalla, Severus, and Aurelian believed in his divinity ; and his 
fictitious miracles were oppofed to thofe of Cbrifl, by the advocates for 
paganifm. Loilantius tells us, ho continued to be worfhipped, in the be- 
ginning of the fourth century. " Siinulachrum ejus fub Her cults alexi- 
" caci nomine ah F.pbcftis ctiam num bonorari." Divin. Inftit. Lib. 5. 
Cap 3. Mahomet, by taking advantage of the credulity of mankind, be- 
came, at once, a prophet, and a conqueror, the founder of a mofl dif- 
fufive and prevailing feci: of religion, and of mighty and extenfive em- 
pires,* among tribes who were perfuaded of his divine miffion, and im- 
mediate intercourfe with heavenf. 

It muft be admitted in favour of the natural difpofition of man to ve- 
racity, that the firfl commencement of impofture has mofl: ufually been 
fortuitous. Thus it was with refpect to Mahomet. Being fubject to at- 
tacks of cpilcpfy, and wifhing to conceal this infirmity from his wife, he 
told her that his convuHions were occaiioncd by the fight of the angel 
Gabriel, who came to reveal to him many things, in the name of God. 

Cadigha 

* Whenever Mahomet had fomc fcandal to remove, fome difcontents of the people to pa- 
fcify, or fomc new thing to be done, lie had recourfe to the angel Gabriel, for fome new re- 
velation ; and inferted in the Alcoran an addition to anfwer the ends propofed, hence almoft 
the whole of the Alcoran is a tifiuc of contradiction. 

\ John Matthias and John Bocohl, the leaders of the Anabaptifts in Munfter, , are 
among the mod diftinguimed inftanccs of thofe who have obtained a moft abfolute fovereign- 
ty over the minds of men, throngh the medium of their credulity. The latter proclaimed 
himfeif King of Sion, and taught his deluded followers to expect divine afliftance. 
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Cadigha immediately went about, and told from houfe to houfe, that her 
hufband was a prophet ; and endeavoured to procure him followers. It 
is obfervable, that a fimilar infirmity induced a woman in England of the 
name ofc Elizabeth Barton, to commence prophetefs. She too had many 
followers ; and was able to perfuade them that the accefs of her difeafe 
was a divine trance, during which fhe was favoured with revelations from 
heaven; It is not improbable, that the infpiration of the Pythian prieftefs 
was of the fame nature; and that fhe had habitually acquired the power 
of working her'felf into trances and convulfions. Cromwell, at his firfl 
outfet in life, was fincerely and truly an enthufiafl. He firfl deceived 
himfelf, and afterwards became the deceiver of his adherents. His diffimu- 
lation was gradual, it was forced on him by incidents ; and he was borne 
on, by the ftream of events, to fovereign hypocrify, and fovereign 
power. " In fa£r, there is nothing fo improbable in itfelf, but what 
perfons of a certain turn of mind may be predifpofed to believe." Thus, 
we find in this enlightened age Baron Swederiborg has publiflied a new 
religion, an account of his converfation with angels, and of the wonders 
of heaven and hell, and many believe in his reveries. 

Section n. 

Locke's grounds of probability do not apply to credulity which is a feeling, 
Reafon, with refpecl to Credulity, is rather to be employed to determine 
the grounds of dijfent. 

Locke has given us certain canons of probability, by which men may be 
enabled, to regulate the affent, which they ought to yield to propofitions, 
on the credit of the propounder, but thefe rules have relation to the ra- 
tional, the chaftifed, and gradual kind of Belief, which we diflinguifh by 
the name of faith. Credulity, as an innate principle, an emotion, or 
feeling, operates inftantaneoufly, and without referve: it admits neither 
deliberation, nor degree. It is not neceffary, here, to fuggefi: grounds of 

affent. 
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affent, every man, whqfe natural biafs has not been feongly counteracted 
by education, finds thofe grounds •within himfelf. He finds them, in his 
own temper, in his. paflions, and prejudices. He finds them, in the. na- 
tural predifpofing, impulfe of the moment. It is not requisite, here, then, 
nay, it would not,. perhaps, be practicable, with, refpedt to a fubject fo 
fluctuating and variable, to fuggeft grounds of afient. The.mind is, of 
itfelf, but too prone to belief. Much more ufeful would it be, to ftaythe; 
headlong current of credulity, and fugged principles of doubt, — -the mo- 
tives of falutary diffent. It will be found, that, when we confider popu- 
lar rumours, and the ufual objects of credulity, Lock's grounds of pro- 
bability do not always furnifh an effectual touchftone, by which we may 
bring them to the tcft. In popular rumours, it is not always the con- 
gruity of the matter related with the courfe of our own experience, or 
the intrinfic probability of the ftory, that fhould render us the; more ready 
to receive and adopt it as. truth. The very probability that any certain, 
event (of^ great political moment and influence, for inftance) may, happen, 
•will be, a ground and motive for inventing, a rumour,* -which may realize, 
expectation and conjecture, by announcing that it has aftually happened. 
It is not .commonly to be prefumed, that the inventors of a delufive tale 
will perform their talks fo awkwardly or unikilfully, as to neglect the 
drefs and circumftances of probability. A man .of knowledge and addrefs, 
who undertakes to impofe a fiction on the public, will pay a jufl attention 
to chronology and geography. He will fo far arrange the incidents in 
time and place, and introduce the actors of the Drama fo plaufibly, that 
he will meet and,' obviate the incrcdulm oc/i, the dipofitiou to doubt and 
examine of the acute and experienced obferver. Such a conduct: is fo na- 
tural and obvious, that, not unfrequently, too much care and follicitude, 
on this head, defeat the purpofes of the deceiver, and become the means' 
,of detecting falfhood. I have fecn it happen, on trials in the courts of 
juftice, jhat different witneiles depofing to the fame fact, by too nice and 

elaborate 

* As of an important vi&oryor defeat according to the wifhes or intereft of the reppr^ 
ter when hoftile armaments are on foot.}— of the rupture or conclnfion ofa treaty, when ne- 
gotiations are pending. 
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elaborate an agreement, in (wearing with minute preeifion arid'exa&nef& 
to all the trifling and immaterial circumftances of the cafe, and perhaps 
in nearly- the fame terms, have impeached their own credit, arid 'excited 
tufpicions of their rehearfirig a falfe and fabricated tale, dictated to them 
by oiie arid the fame rriafter. 

Capricious, indeed, is the nature of popular credulity ; it fefs all 
"the rules of common ferife and common probability at defiance. So that 
the fuccefs arid propagation of a rumour do not always correfpond to 
the fltul and care, ' which the authors and contrivers have employed to 
"dfefs it Up, and rerider it credible ; they depend more on the previous 
preparation and predifpofitiori of the public mind. It is obferved by the 
philosophical hiftorian,* in fpeakiiig of the Popifli plot produced by 
Titus dates, " that it feeriied at the the time, that the very iinproba- 
■" bility of the tale, and the wild circumftances of horror and atrocity 
" with which it was filled, by applying tliemfelves to the imagination 
Ve of the hearer, and arrefting the love of the marvellous, proved its 
** chief recbriiiriendation ; and that a plot, invented by impoftors of 
Xi more knowledge, art and ingenuity - , would not have been To fuccefs- 
" ful in exciting popular attention, and diffufing parties among the vul- 
" gar. "this effecl:, (continues he,) we may fafely fay, rio one could 
" before have ' expefle'd, arid a fool was, in this cafe, more likely to 
" fucceed, than a wife man. Had Shaftjbu'ry laid the jSIan of a Popifli 
" conspiracy, he had probably rendered it moderate, confident, credible ; 
'*' and on that very account, had never met with the prodigious fuc- 
"" cefsj, with which Oates's tremendous fi&ions were attended." We 
have had in later times, and among an enlightened people, a ftrange 
arid horrible illuftratioh of the power of credulity, a&ing under the 
impulife of popular prejudice, defpifing all the rules of probability, all 
the laws of evidence, arid receiving implicitly the mod wild and revolt- 
ing tales, in the tragical fate of the Calas family at Touloufe. Inftan- 
ces occur of a more light and ludicrous nature, which fcrve to fliew, that 

the 

Hume's Hift. England, Vol. 8th. 
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the intrinfic abfurdity of a report, net only does not prevent, but, to 
all appearance, facilitates its reception and belief among the vulgar. Such 
for inftance, was the infpiration of Mifs Kitty Cadiere and her extatic 
intercourfe with the feraphic Pere Gerard. Such the impofture of Eliza- 
beth Canning, equally ridiculous and criminal;; where an unfortunate 
woman muft have fallen the victim* of wicked contrivance and popular 
delufion, (though the ftory was replete with abfurdity,) to the eternal 
reproach of the nation, had flie not been refcuedj by a train of cir- 
cumftantial evidence almoft miraculous, furnilhing proof of her innocence, 
fimilar to this tragic farce, (although public credulity was not quite fo 
long fuftained,) was the affair of the Cock-Lane Ghqft^ . yet, we find the 
great moral ^philofopherj of the country gravely employed, in an exa- 
mination of this foolifh confpiracy. The force of blind credulity, in- 
fpiring fanguinary rage, and nouriOicd by wild and gloomy abfurdities, 
applying themfcl.vcs to the grofs and vulgar iinaginations of a populace, 
appears in the clamour and fury, which at different periods, have been 
excited againft forcerers. In the earlier ages of Chriftianity, during the 
fway of the Greek emperorors, multitudes periihed under this ridicu- 
lous but fatal imputation. Hume obferves, refpe&ing Scotland,! " the 
'•* fanaticifm which prevailed, fo full of four and angry principles, had 
" acquired a new object of abhorrence, the forcerers. So prevalent 
*' was the opinion of witchcraft,' that great numbers were burned by 
" fentence of the magiftrates, through all parts of Scotland. In one 
" village near Berwick, which contained only fourteen houfes, fourteen 
" perfons were puniflicd with fire ; and it became a fcicncc, every where 
" much fiudied ami cultivated, to know a true witch, by proper trials 
" and fymptoms." The fame blind, abfurd credulity, the fame panic ab- 
horrence, and dread of witchcraft, engrafted on a fimilar ftock of four 
fanaticifm, raged in America, within the prefent century.. Norefpecta- 

bility, 

* See the account of this flrangc trial which occupied an extraordinary fpacc of time, 
ifl the colle&ion of State Trials. 

t Hume's Ilillory of England, Vol. 71I1, Page 151. 
J Dr. Johnfon. 
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bility, no good qualities were a protection ; all ranks and conditions ac- 
cufed their neighbours, and, in turn, became themfelves the accufed. 
At laft, after a multitude of facrifices to this epidemic fury, the deadly 
accufation faftened on a clergyman, a perfon univerfally beloved, of ex- 
emplary piety, and diftinguiflied probity. The people fuddenly recovered 
from their frenzy, like one that awakes from an horrid dream; they 
were fenfible and afhamed, too late, of their folly ; they bewailed the 
judicial murders, of their infanity. The dreadful cataftrophe of the 
Calas family above-mentioned is an inftance, of blind credulity prompt- 
ing ftupid. fanguinary rage, which one would fcarcely have expe&ed to 
find in an enlightened age, and civilized country, and ferves to fhew, 
that the intrinfic abfurdity and improbability of a tale, do not always 
form an obftacle to popular belief. But indeed the ftrongeft proof of 
this obfervation is afforded by the Englijh ftatute-book, in the defcrip- 
tions of witchcraft, which it has promulgated, and the penalties which 
it has enacted, againfl this imaginary crime.* Thefe obfervations are 
fuificient to fhew that the probability of circumftances and plaufibility 
of a ftory may -fometimes fail of fecuring for it, a favourable reception 
among the populace j and, on the other hand, that the very abfurdity 
and improbability of a tale may fometimes be the true caufe of its ob- 
taining an extenfive circulation, and a ready and eager credence among 
the populace. Confequently, we plainly fee that popular credulity is 
Vol. IX. ( I ) fomething 

* 33d Hen. 3th. Cap. 8, makes all witchcraft and forcery, " felony, without benefit 
" of clergy. And again, ift Jac. ift. Cap. 12, all perfons invoking any evil fpirit, or 
" confulting, covenanting •with, entertaining, employing, feeding, or rewarding any evil fpirit, 
" or taking up dead bodies from their graves, to be employed in any witchcraft, for- 
" eery, charm, or enchantment, or killing or otherwise hurting any perfon, by fuch 
" infernal arts ; mould be guilty of felony, without benefit of clergy. And if any perfon, 
" fhould attempt by forcery, to difcover hidden treafure, or to reftore ftolen goods, or 
" to provoke unlawful love ; or to hurt any man or beaft, though the fame were not 
" effected, he or flie fhould fuffer imprifbnment and pillory for the fir/1 offence, and 
" death for the fecond." And what is, indeed, moll furprifing, the liberal and en- 
lightened Blachflone expreffes his belief of the pofiibility, nay, of the probability of fuch 
a crime being committed ! See Blackftone's Commentaries, Vol. 4. Page Co. 
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fomething of a very unaccountable and capricious nature, which it is not 
eafy, to reduce to any thing of a fixed or regular rule or ftandard. In 
the prefent ftate of fociety and morals, it will be found more ufeful, 
to curb than to excite this propenfity. 

Thus, although it muft be admitted on all hands, that paffions are 
implanted in our natures, by the Almighty, for the wifeft and beft 
purpofes. Philofophers and divines, who have written on the fubject 
of the paffions, confine themfelves to the neceffity of governing and re- 
ftraining them, and the molt effe&ual modes of obtaining this end j 
leaving to nature the province of urging us to the gratification, and 
indulgence of paffions and appetite. 

Popular rumour fets at defiance fome of the other caufes of pro- 
bability, which Mr. Locke has furnifhed. — Docs the fkill or expertnefs 
of the reporter add much to the credibility of the floating ftory of the 
hour ? — Is it always taken into the account, or ought it to add much 
weight, if it were ? I believe not. What may be gained, perhaps, on 
the one fide, from the fuperior competency of the reporter, may be 
left, on the other, through the additional motives for fufpe&ing his fide- 
lity. An intimate acquaintance with the rubject of the rumour may 
have fuggefted to him the idea of fabricating fome report ; and ena- 
bled him to carry his purpofe into effect, by making him mafter of fuch 
fafts and terms, as qualify him to drefs up fiction, in the garb of pro- 
bability. If thefe artificers of fraud happen, not to be converfant in 
the affair, which is the fubject matter of imposition, they will take care 
to aflbciate with themfelves, in the talk of deceit, (unlefs they are grofs 
bunglers in their trade) perfons, who are capable of giving a colour 
to the tale. Again, the number of reporters, with refpeft to popular 
rumours, feems to add little to their credit. We are not to confound 
the number of reporters, aflerting and diffeminating any ftory, with the 
number of actual eye-witneffes, depofing to the fame fact The number 
of mere reporters, however great it may be, is (till rcfolvable into the 
credit of the firft witnefs, or the original authors of the report ; and 
jt is plain, that Mr. Locke meant real eye-witneffes, when he fpeaks of 

the 
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the number of witneffes, not fueh pretended witneffes, as appear to vouch 
the rumours of the day. With regard to fuch rumours, we mud con- 
fider, that every remove from the fountain head diminifhes the force of 
the evidence, and renders the credit due to the flory more queftion- 
able ; fince it encreafes the chances of our being deceived, both through 
the fallibility of our fenfes, and the poffibility, that, in every tranfmif- 
fion, the report may be more or lefs falfified, by addition or fubtrac- 
tion of fome material circumftance. All that the augmented number of 
reporters fhews is, that there are many perfons, who believe the re- 
port to be true ; but, when we come to reflect, how anxious men ufually 
are to perfuade others of the truth of what they themfelves ftrongly 
believe ; how many interefted motives may exift, to render others ex- 
tremely zealous in the propagation of the ftory ; and, in fine, how the 
fpirit of credulity flies about among the vulgar, like an epidemic ma- 
lady, and fpreads by contagion. We fhall not give much weight to the 
number of reporters ; and we fhall always remember to diftinguifh, 
between reporters, and witneffes . In faft, the integrity of the reporter 
is chiefly to be confldercd, in an examinatiqn - of the credit due to* 
popular rumours. 

Section hi. 

Grounds of dijfentlng from popular Rumour. 

Although the grounds of popular credulity are flu&uating and various,, 
often inconfiftent with each other ; various as the paflions, prejudices, 
difpofitions, and tempers of men ; and, even on thefe grounds often 
inexplicable : the motives of our inclining to doubt and difbelief are 
more rational and certain ; nor is it difficult, to eftablifh certain falutary 
tefts of diffent, by which we may, for the moft part, appreciate the 
demerits of popular rumour. 

( I 2 ) The 
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The principle of credulity has its ufe, in the conduct of life, as I 
have already obferved ; it is implanted in man, as the motive of action, 
by the wife author of his nature ; but it is the province of reafon, to 
regulate this principle, and guard us againfl the abufe and excefs of a 
propenfity, which is fo liable to both, although, under due control, and 
in a moderate degree, it is ufeful and falutary. As reafon and mora- 
lity ought to hold the paffions in proper fubjection, though they are 
infufed into our compofition for the bed purpofes j fo, good fenfe and 
virtue require, that we fliould ftudy and fortify the mind, with a ge- 
neral diffidence, againft all popular rumours. We fliould confider, that 
they feldom include in themfelves any intrinfic evidence, to guide us in 
our affent or diffent ; and that, in order, to cflimate the degree of cre- 
dit they deferve, we muft: rcfort to collateral and extraneous circum- 
ftanccs. I am far from prcfuming, to attempt a compleat enumeration 
of fuch circumflances, but the following reflections may have their ufe. 

When popular rumour fpreads abroad; it fliould be our care, to 
trace each report to the fountain head, if we foberly and fincerely wifh, 
to be furniflied with fuch data, as may enable us to form a found 
and folid judgment, refpedting the degree of credit, to which it is en- 
titled. Thus fliall we be enabled to difcover and eftimate the character 
of the reporter. Thus we may difcern the paffions, prejudices, views 
of things, the temper of mind, whether fanguine and credulous, or dif- 
truflful, and the connexions, by which he is fwayed, and actuated ; and 
learn to appreciate his motives. If the rumour is calculated to advance 
the interefts, or promote the views of the reporter, it is more than 
probable that he is a deceiver. If the event reported is fuch as confpires 
with his hopes and wifhes, it is likely that he is deceived. 

There is an obvious ground, for cautious diffidence and diflruft, when 
we perceive, that the individuals or the party, from whom a popular 
report or rumour is found to proceed, have a manifefl interefl, which 
may be ferved, a palpable object:, which may be promoted, its circula- 
lation, and free reception ; as if, for inftance, a rumour emanating from 
a . ruling party in a ftate, fliould be calculated, to throw a luftre of po- 
pularity 
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pularity on their meafures, and to maintain them in power; wemuft 
believe with caution. — If a report flowing from a party, in oppofition to 
thofe who . govern, fliould tend to make the meafures of government 
odious and contemptible, and to fhakc thofe, who adminifter it,, from 
their feats, that they may make room for their opponents ; we rauft be- 
lieve with caution. Contending fects of religion are ufually animated 
with great mutual hoftility and rancour, and employ no fmall fhare of 
induftry and malice, in traducing and villifying each other. — When we 
find reports ufhered into circulation, under the aufpices of religious con- 
teft, and acrimonious bigotry, we muft affent with caution. When a 
ftory, tending to place an individual in a ridiculous or odious light, pro- 
ceeds from his rival, or his enemy ; or when, on the other hand, a 
report calculated to advance his fame and fortunes, or to exalt his 
character, is circulated by his friends, his dependants, his near con- 
nexions, or the party or faction to which he has devoted himfelf; in 
fuch cafes, we muft aflent with caution. 

Hiftory is crouded with inftances of the fallacioufnefs of popular ru- 
mours, originating from fuch polluted fources. The Jews, ever odious, 
yet ever neceflary in the commercial world, have been a conftant object of 
oppreflion, and refource to rapine ; they have thriven, and been plundered, 
in almoft every country of the habitable globe. As a pretext for this 
conduft, popular prejudice was excited againft this unhappy feet, and 
rumours of atrocities, imputed to them, were bufily circulated, and eagerly 
believed. Among other enormities, it was faid of them, in early times, 
that they ufed to entice Chriftian children from their parents, in order 
to crucify them.* The Chriftians, in the reign of Nero, were accufed 
by authority,! and believed by many, to have been guilty of fetting 
Rome on fire; and this calumny became the pretence for a cruel per- 
fection againft them. 

" Oil* 

* See the old Ballad of. the " Jewts Docker," Percy's Colledion. 

•J- Ergo abolendo rumori, Nero fubdidit reos, et quxfitiffimis posnis adfecit quos per 
flagitia invifos vulgus Chriftianos appellabat. 

Tacitus. 
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" Qui ftantes ardens et fixo gutture fumant." 

With equal foundation of truth, in the reign of the fecond Charles, 
the great fire of London was attributed to the papifls, and the calumny 
remains to this day recorded, on the monument, which 

*• Like a tall bully lifts the head and lies." 

That cruel and ambitious tyrant Philip the fair, being determined to 
rUin the order of the knights templars, and to feize their poffeffions, im- 
puted to them fuch enormous and abfurd crimes, as were of themfelvet 
fufficient to deftroy the credit of the accufation. They were univerfally 
charged with robbery, murder, and vices the moft Clocking to human 
nature. It was faid, that every one received into their order, was obliged 
to renounce his Saviour, to fpit on the crofs, and to join to this impiety 
the fuperftition of worfhipping a gilded head. The candidates, it was 
faid, were initiated with fuch infamous rites, as could ferve only to de- 
grade the order. Above an hundred of thofe unhappy gentlemen were 
put to the torture. The more obftinate perilhed in the hands of then- 
tormentors. Some, to procure a prefent refpite, confefled all that was 
required. Forged confeflions were imputed to others. And Philip, as if 
their guilt was certain, proceeded to confifcate their treafures. No fooner 
had the templars recovered from their tortures, than they difavowed 
their confeffions, exclaimed againft the forgeries, and appealed to their 
gallant a&ions, In former and later times, as a full apology for their 
conduct. The tyrant ordered fifty-four of them to be burned at Paris, 
as relapfed heretics, and great numbers were put to death, in like man- 
ner, in other parts of the kingdom.— We find this powerful engine po- 
pular rumour, employed, with fatal effeft, by the opponents of the court, 
in the unfortunate reign of Charley the firji*. The tragical cataf- 

trophe 

* In Hume's hiftory of that unhappy period, are inftances, in abundance, of the induf- 
jrious ufe, which was made of the power of rumour. We find, in particular, that the pa- 
nic 
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trophe of the illuftrious brothers, the Dewiis fliews how popular rumour 
may be directed by party rage, to the deftruftton of the mod eftimable 
and venerable characters*. But, on no occafion was the inventive talent 
of fa&ion and the deadly efficacy of popular rumour more powerfully ex- 
emplified, than in the progrefs of the French revolution!. 

It 

nic fear of popery was mod fuccefsfully employed, to enflame tlie fanaticifm of the intole- 
rant multitude. Every day teemed with new reports of confpiracies by the papifls. They 
had entered into one plot (it was faid) of extraordinary atrocity, indeed, no lefs than to 
blow up the river Thames with gun powder, in order to- drown the city. — And we find the 
parliament at that time giving a fanftion to popular credulity and adopting it as a rule of 
condudt by their refolution, " that common fame was a good ground of proceeding." 

* When the Dutch, in their diftrefs, began to caft their eyes on the young Prince of 
Orange, as their only hope ; John Di\vit who continued to oppofe the repeal of the perpe- 
tual edidt, became the objecT: of popular refentment, the misfortunes of the republic were 
falfely afcribed to his conduct, affaffins actuated by no other motive than miftaken zeal, at- 
tacked, and with many wounds left him, for dead ; his brother Cornelius, who had ferved 
with prudence and courage on board the fleet, was obliged by ficknefs to come on more. 
One Tkhelaar a barber, a man noted for infamy, accufed him of having' endeavoured by 
bribes, to engage him to murder the Prince of Orange, the accufation, though attended 
by the moft improbable and abfurd circumftances, greedily received by the multitude. — 
Cornelius was cited before a court of judicature ; the judges, blinded by prejudice, or .not 
daring to oppofe the popular torrent, condemned him to the queftion. He was delivered to 
the hands of the executioners, and torn in pieces with inhuman torments. Amidft his ago- 
nies, he frill made proteftations of his innocence, and repeated an ode of Horace, which 
contained fentiments fuitable to his fituation. The judges condemned him, to lofe his 
offices, and to be baniflied the commonwealth, the penfionary, who had not been terrified 
from performing that part of a kind brother, during the profecution, came to his brother's 
prifon, determined .to accompany him to the place of exile ; the fignal was given to the po- 
pulace ; the prifon doors were forced ; a thoufand hands vied with each other which fhould 
be firft embrued in the blood of the De-wits. Even their death did not fatiate the brutal rage 
of the multitude, they exercifed on the dead bodies of thefe virtuous citizens indignities 
(hocking to be recited. 

\ Reports were circulated tending to fliew the violent intentions of the court, as if it was 
utterly bent on the extirpation of the French nation. The fcarcity of corn gave rife to a 
variety of injurious rumours. The groupes which afTembled in the ftreets were inflamed, by 
the conflant arrival of bulletins or notes giving an account, of the proceedings as Verfailles, 
and of the fpeeches and expreffions of popular orators. One of the charges againft the 
Queen was, that fhe had procured the conftruclion of a mine under the hall of the national 

affembly. 
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It is a fafc and prudent rule, to conclude, that where uncommon heat 
and zeal are employed, in the propagation of a report, and are accom- 
panied with" an impatience of contradiction, and a refiftance to all free 
difquifitions, fuch circumftances are an indication of a fabricated tale, 
which will not bear the teftTof rigid enquiry. And we muft be ftill more 
confirmed in this perfuafion, when we find a tendency to revile and de- 
preciate thofe, who would enter into any difcuffion, of the probability of 
the ftory, or the merits of the reporters. Surely, with impartial men 
and lovers of truth, fuch a conduct muft be fufficient caufe of doubt. 
The language of truth is calm and moderate ; it refts its fuccefs on its 
own intrinfic merit ; it does not feek to prcpoffefs or intimidate the hearer; 
the fpirit of truth docs not prefcribe and anathematize examination. 

When a report has a tendency to blacken a characlcr already unpopu- 
lar, or to villify a feci: or party already obnoxious ; and to aggravate the 
load of hatred and fufpicion, under which they already labour; we 
fhould receive it with caution and referve ; for we may be fure, that the 
ftory is charged with much of the labouring of paflion and prejudice j 
and is circulated to anfwer a particular purpofe of malevolence. With 
equal hefitation and diftruft fhould we liflen to the voice of party, when 
it is loud, in difplaying the merits, the fufferings, or the fervices of the 
idol of the hour ; or defcants On its own purity of principle, numbers, im- 
portance, and refources. We fhould clafs thefe exaggerated tales, with 
the legends, which bigottcd fcfts fomctimes propagate rcfpecYing the 
fanclity and miracle:; of their faint:", and founders. The fpirit of party is the 
grand foftcner and concealer of all abfurdity, the grand promoter of all 
belief. 

In 

affembly. Falflioods and forgeries were the conftant refource and favourite weapons of the 
Cabals in Paris, the nioft pofttivc affcrtions, the molt minute details of fai!ts, the flrongeft 
appearances of probability were made to accompany the groffdr. falflioods. Some were even 
audacious enough to publifh forged letters, in the name of the national affcmbly, and forged 
edicls, in the name of the King, exhorting the pcalants to dellroy the patents and pedi- 
grees of the nobility. 
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In times of great agitation and alarm, when the public mind is roufed, 
and forcibly poffeft by the violent emotions, of religious enthufiafm, or 
party rage, or a&ed upon by the calamitous progrefs of foreign or in- 
teftine war; public opinion is afloat; and men with cagernefs catch at 
every novelty. Invention will then be perpetually on the ftretch, to 
ferve the purpofes of defigning men ; then is the reign of prejudice and 
pallion in all its glory ; and, therefore, every rumour of good or ill fuc- 
cefs, of praife or vituperation comes in a mofl queftionable fliape. Con- 
tending parties, then, brand each other, with the mofl reproachful epi- 
thets, they impute to each other the worfl motives ; and reprobate, as 
an unpardonable fin, all incredulity with refpeel: to the rumours fabricated, 
or received by the faction. 

With refpeel: to the number of reporters, it has already been obferved; 
that the mere number of thofe, who report, or believe a popular rumour, 
will not give it credibility. If it bears on its front the ftamp of intereft, 
of prejudice, and of faction, it will be received with fufpicion, whether 
it is in a dozen or an hundred mouths. The number of reporters, in fuch 
a cafe, will ferve only to fhew the zeal and credulity of a, party ; and in 
times of paffion and prejudice ought to raife little or no prefumption.in fa- 
vour of the intrinfic probability, of the matter related, or of the inte- 
grity of the firft reporter. During the reign of party a fort of fafcination 
prevails. Men are no longer raaflers of themfelves ; they do not think, or 
ufe their organs and faculties, like other people ; their understandings, 
their voices, all their fenfes are at the difpofal of the ruling fpirit, the 
prefiding genius, that rides in the whirlwind, and directs the Jlornu 
The number of witnefles therefore mull ftill be refolved into the firft repor- 
ter, the accumulation of credulity is no proof of intrinfic credibility. 

Let it not appear a chimerical or far-fetched notion ; if I afiert, that 
there is reafonable ground, for receiving a rumour with fufpicion, at Ieaft, 
with diffidence, to be found in the very circumftance of its having originated 
with the party, which is prevalent in the government of the, community ; whe- 
ther, for the time being, that party is the mafs of the populace — the few 
— or the fingle potentate, My reafon for making the aflertioa is, that 

Vol. IX. ( K ) " fuch 
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fuch a party having dominion over the public ftrcngth, and wealth, the 
adminiftration of government, the diftribution of jufticc, the management, 
of the public treafure, the means of advancing and ruining individuals, 
and a power of controlling the prefs, and other channels, by which fen- 
timent and intelligence may be communicated, is enabled, both to gar- 
ble the evidence of fafts, which it fuffers to come before the public, 
and to biafs, and fafhion the rcafonings upon thofe fafts. As it poffeffes 
abundant means of fupprefling truth, diffeminating falfliood, and of mif- 
leading and perverting the popular kind, through the operation of hopes 
and fears on the interefts and feelings of individuals ; fo, it will not 
want abundant temptations, and frequent opportunities, to employ thefe 
means. When Nero burned Rome, and thought proper to charge the 
Chrijl'mm with the nefarious deed, the general reception and circulation 
of the tale was no evidence of its truth, it would not have been very 
fafe or practicable, at the time, to have impeached the credit of the 
tyrant, or examined the probability and foundation of the rumour, when 
the emperor himfelf lent his gardens, for the exhibition of their tortures, 
as though it were fome pleafmg public fpeftacle j and affifted himfelf, at 
it; and in the garb of a common charioteer mixed with the populace. 

We mould liften with caution, and ftudy to fufpendour affent, where 
we perceive that the national difpofition is in itfelf, prone to credulity, 
and difpofed to catch and diffufe with eagernefs, the rumours of the hour. 
Dcmojlbcncs defcribes and reprobates fuch a difpofition in the Athenian 

pCOple, rti ( -ii'.>1i{ rn1:.'» -it>0.-ti!*9.it r:?.:i 1>;y nyrrnt — " >,iyi1ui T> x.tii;» J — T(5i»>!f ^lAra^r©*; — 

it is ufually the offspring of a vain and fantaftic love of novelty, confpi- 
ring with a fanguine temperament, cafily elated by hope, and depreft by 
fear; and where it prevails muft contribute exceedingly to the growth 
and progrefs of falfliood. Such a difpofition has ever been obfervable in 
the people of England, and appears in the favourable reception, which 
they afford to quacks, charlatans and importers. It has of late years 
been carried to an extravagant pitch, lince the fearful encrcafe of the fund- 
ing fyftem has augmented the power and importance of rumour, and 
offered profpe&s of enormous gain to the invention and the mendacity of 

thofe, 
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thofe, who avail themfelves of moments of public anxiety, to abufe and 
miflead public credulity. Daily rumours and artful fabrications will be 
circulated by thofe, who feed on tranfitory and floating falfehoods. 
While the tutelar genius of a country refides in the paper cattle of 
public credit, a breath can fliake the ftru&ure, and expel the inhabi- 
tant. The herd of gamefters in the public funds, whofe fludy and in- 
genuity are perpetually employed, to raife and deprefs them, as fuits 
the purpofe of private intereft, will avail themfelves of the believing 
temper of the people, of the fort of predifpofing preparation, which 
they find in the mind of the hearer, and the avarice, the ambition, 
the vanity, the education, the prejudices, the willies and fears of the 
multitude* will lead them to implicit confidence in the reporter. The 
deftru&ive explofion of the South-Sea bubble in England., and the con- 
fequences of the Mijftfippi fcheme in France, are inftances, to fhow how 
a few artful projectors may excite a delirium of general credulity, in 
a nation; and how neceffary it is, to fufpend the affent, while fuch 
a fpirit of implicit belief is predominant. 

No argument, in favour of popular credulity, can be drawn from the 
obfervation, that many rumours and prefages which have appeared im- 
probable and unfounded, or chimerical, at the moment when they were 
firft in circulation, have afterwards, in fact, been verified and fulfilled. 
It muft be confidered, how much popular rumours and predictions con- 
tribute to their own completion; " pojfunt quia pqffc videntur" is a fay- 

( K 2 ) ing 

*• We have had two very remarkable inftances in England, of the acutcnefs and dexterity 
of thofe, who fpeculate in the funds.- During the former war between the Engli/h and Tippoo 
Sultan, which was carried on by Lord Cornwallis, a forgery of a Madras ga7.ctte was 
produced ; it was laid to have been brought by a fhip that arrived at Bri/lol, and an- 
nounced the capture of Ser'mgapatam, an event at that time very probable. The fallacy 
was difcovered, the ftock exchange was filled with conftcrnation and ruin. Another 
very remarkable inftance occurred lately ; a forged copy of L'Eclair a Parifian newf- 
paper was handed about in London ; it purported to contain the outlines of a treaty be- 
tween the Emperor of Germany, and the French Republic, and was intended to operate 
on the funds, although it failed of producing any confiderable effect of that kind. 
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ing as jufl as it is trite. Rumours; which infpire high notions, and 
ferve to produce great public exertions, thus' become the means of veri- 
fying themfelves. On the "other hand, reports, which anticipate difafters, 
may contribute to produce the calamity, which they ' thus prematurely 
announce, by depreffing the public mind, and infpiring a languid defpair, 
a fatal torpor of conftcrnation, .which unnerves the arm of public exer- 
tion. Thus, the prophecies or traditions, that one nation fhould finally 
be fubducd by another, have ufually been fulfilled: and why ? Becaufe 
the very exiftence and circulation of the report or prediction tended 
and contributed to its completion; by in&fing, on the one hand, enthu- 
fiafm, hope, and confidence ; on the other, panic, terror, and defpair. 
The traditions and oracles, which pronounced, that the Afiaiics fhould 
finally be conquered by the Greeks, were, at length, verified. — It is faid, 
that there are prophecies in circulation, among the Turks, that they 
fliall one day be conquered by the fons of yclloionefs (which expreffion 
is fuppofed to portend the Ruffians), who, it is faid, fliall enter Con- 
ftantinople, at a particular ' gate,. Such prophecies, by their operation to 
difpirit the public mind, . and paralyfe national ftrength, might, in the 
event of a future conteft between the nations, contribute to the down- 
fal of the Turhjh ftate. We read, that Mark Antony had ufually with 
him an Egyptian, lkilful in the calculation of nativities, who advifed him 
to beware of Cafar ; might • not the fentiments of fear, thus infufed, 
make him think, that lie found his' Genius rebuked by that of Cafar-; 
and infpirc the feeble and irrefolule conduit refulting from defpair, after 
the fatal battle of Allium, which facilitated the triumph of his rival. 
To difpofe us, to liften with caution and referve, to rumours, and 
to repeat them with diffidence and hefitation ; we may recolleft, that 
even refpetfing the mod celebrated and important fa&s of hiftory, and 
fuch too as pafs before the grcatefi: number of witnefies, and make- the 
deepefl imprefiions on the minds of cotemporaries, as the circumftances 
of the deaths of great and memorable perfonages, battles, fieges, and 
revolutions, there is often a wide difagreement and even abfolute-contra- 

■diclion 
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tradi&ion between the' different reporters. A late writer* lias very ftrenuoufly 
endeavoured to fhow that no fuch event as the fiege of Troy ever 
took place. Walpole, in his hiftoric doubts, has ventured to call in 
queftion fome of the paffagcs of Englijh hiftory, which feemed to be 
moft authentic. AJJinius Pollio, we are told, found in the hiftory o£Ccefar 
■written by himfelf, fome things mifreported j and it is fomewhat furprifing, 
that the account, which Cafar himfelf has left us, of the memorable 
battle of Pharfalia, mould meet with contradictions. Surely, his evi- 
dence muft be of the highefl: authority ; and yet, Plutarch and Appian 
differ from him materially, in fome particulars; and alfo differ from 
each other. Innumerable instances of the fame nature might be adduced 
from hiftory. 

"We may remark an extraordinary difagreement in the accounts of a 
modern tranfa&ion of great importance, and, as one fliould fuppofe, of 
unqueftionable publicity, the death of the Marquis of Argyle, in the 
reign of Charles the Second. , Lord Clarendon fays, that he was con- 
demned -to be hanged, which was performed the fame day. Burnet, 
Woodrow, and Echard concur, in ftating that he was beheaded, though 
condemned to be hanged : and that, though the fentence was pronounc- 
ed on Saturday, he was not executed until the Monday after. Yet 
thefe are all writers of credit, wrote near the time, and had the means 
of being well informed. 

Section iv. 

How the abufe of popular Credulity may be remedied or prevented. 

It may be enquired, what remedy, or rather what preventative, 
lhall government apply to the excefs and abufe of popular credulity, 
which, like an habitual germ of peftilence, lurks in the crafis and con- 

ftitution 

Mr. Bryant. 
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ftitution of human nature, and focial inftitutions ; appears fo fuddehly 
and unexpectedly ; and produces fuch mighty effefls. The principle, in 
itfelf, and within due bounds, is not only falutary, but abfolutely necef- 
fary to human aclion : it is only requifite, to guard againft the immo- 
derate redundancy. — Shall we reftrain or annihilate the freedom of the 
prefs ? — Shall we prevent the abufe of popular credulity, by impeding 
and interrupting the intcrcourfe of the people; and by the feverity of 
a ftate inquifition ?— Such are the vifionary attempts, to counteract what 
is infeparably inherent in human nature ! Yet vifionary as they are, 
how generally have they been adopted, with one confent, by the rudeft, 
and molt enlightened nations ! 

Cafar relates, that the ancient Gauls prohibited the fprcading of news, 
of any kind, which had not iirft been communicated to the magiltrate.* 
" Ilabcnt Icgibus fan&um, fi quis quid tic republic! ;i finitimis rumorc 
" aut fama. acccpcrit, uti ad magiftratum defcrat, neve cum alio com- 
" municet ; quod faspe homines temerarios atque imperitos falfis rumor- 
" ibus terreri, et ad facinus impelli, et de fummis rebus confilium capere 
" cognitum eft." The defcendants of thbfe ancient Gauls, down to the 
prefentday, feem to have entertained the fame notions refpefting the power 
of popular rumour, and the mode of preventing the abufe of popular 
credulity. It were eafy to dilate on this topic, were the prefent time 
and place, proper for the purpofe. 

The lcgiflalurc of Britain early turned its attention to the fame fub- 
jeft ; and lias, at different times, interpofed, with various ftatutes, to 
check the progrefs of dclufion, and to prevent or punifh tlie abufe of 
public credulity. " The fprcading falfe news, to make difcord between 
" the king and nobility, or concerning any great man of the realm," 
was punifliablc, even at common law, by fine and imprifonment ; and 
this law was confirmed by the ftatute of Wcjiminjler, as it is callcd,t 
and afterwards by two different ftatutes of Richard the Sccond.\ It ap- 
pears, 

Dc Bcllo Galileo, Lib. 6. Cap. 19. 

•|- 1 ft Edward 3d. Cap. 34. $ 2 Rich. 2d. St. I. Cap. 5. 12 Rich, ad, Cap. 1 1. 
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pears, from the reiterated introduction of this fubjecT:, under the latter 
prince, that he was very felicitous to controul the prevalence of ru- 
mour, and check the current of popular opinion ; and he is an in- 
ftance, to Ihow the vanity of fuch precautions. He was dethroned, 
by a fnccefsful ufurpcr, who, in fomc particulars, availed himfelf, in 
his artful progrefs to royalty, of the credulity of the people, and of the 
circulation of popular rumours, " tending to make difcord between the 
king and the nobility."* falfe and pretended prophecies, with intent to 
difturb the peace, are alfo prohibited, by the law of England, and ren- 
dered more penal, than the mere circulation of rumours, becaufe they 
are more deliberate in their nature, and more dangerous in their ten- 
dency, being obvioufly calculated and meant, to difturb the public peace, 
to raife a fpirit of fedition and oppofition to the laws and government, 
through the medium of enthufiaftic hope, or the terrific operation of 
imaginary fear. Such falfe and pretended prophecies were fubjefted to 
capital punifhment, by a ftatute of Edward the Sixth ; this, however, 
was repealed, in the reign of Mary, his fucceflbr ; and now, by a law 
palTed in the reign of Elizabeth,^ the punifhment, for the firfl offence, 
is the fine of i oo/. ; and for the fecond, forfeiture of all goods and 
chattels, nnd imprifonment during life. But laws and regulations of this 
kind are ineffectually oppofed, to the natural bias of popular credulity, 
and the ftrong prevalence of popular rumour. They may, perhaps, 
delay the paroxyfms of credulous enthufiafm ; but, then, thefe paroxyfms 
will be more hidden, more violent, and more deftruttivc, when at lafl 
they do break out, and prevail. 

It is remarked by medical writers, with refpecl: to the plague; that, 
in proportion, as the intervals of time between its appearances are great, 

* He circulated among the vulgar, rumours impeaching the king's legitimacy. 

f 5th Eliz. Cap. 15. In 1621, " James lit, by reiterated proclamations, forbid 
" the difcourfing of ftate affairs. Such proclamations, if they had any effect, ferved 
" rather to inflame the curiofity of the public, and in every company, or focicty, the 
" late tranfaclions became the fubjeft of argument and debate." Hume, V. 6, C. 49. 
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fo are its ravages deftru&ive. The fame remark may be applied, to tnc 
paroxyfms of popular credulity, and its concomitant entbufiafm and agi- 
tation. When the free circulation of intelligence is checked, when the 
infercourfe of fociety is rendered ftealthy, fearful, and taciturn, and a 
factitious and unnatural criminality is attached to the intercourfe of man 
with his neighbour ; the general mind will brood, in fullen privacy ; it 
will be filled with melancholy, engendering gloomy vifions, and ranco- 
rous hopes. Every rumour, that announces a change, that flatters the 
fecret defire, of emancipation, or of vengeance, will be fondly received ; it 
will fpread abroad with the rapid fecrecy of a fire, in the dead of 
night ; the rulers of the people will be the laft, to know and mark its 
progrefs ; their fears, their jealoufies, their very precautions, paradoxi- 
cal as it may feem, will prove the efficient caufe of their being lulled 
into a falfe fecurity, by eftablifhing a fyftem of jealous vigilance, on 
which they will too implicitly rely. The rumour will have fpread un- 
noticed, and operated its full effect, before any pains {hall have been 
taken, to check its progrefs, or counteract its tendency. They fliall at 
laft be awakened from their trance, by fome ruinous explofion, by the 
burfting forth of fome devouring flame. Governments which are admi- 
niftered on principles of terror, by keeping the people ignorant, by pre- 
venting the free circulation of opinion, and the open communication of 
facts and matters of intelligence, muft give greater force to the artifices 
of perfons, whofe mterefts, or whofe paffions lead them to impofe on 
the credulity of the multitude. The people, from their ignorance and 
groflhefs of intellect, will be incapable of dhtinguifliing between truth 
and falfehood, or detecting the arts, which may be practifed, to delude 
them. Befides this, it is probable, that the rumour will have an inv 
portance and authenticity attributed to it, in proportion to the difficulties 
which attend its circulation ; and the very idea of learning a fecret will 
fatten on the natural curiofity, and prying difpofition of men. Thus, 
though the injunction of the magiftrate may filence audible voices, it mul- 
tiplies whifpers and murmurs, and thofe whifpers and murmurs are pre- 
cifcly what he has the moft reafon to fear. It is for the intereft of 

truth. 
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truth, that every thing fhould be viewed in the fair and open day. 
The finifter purpofe alone is favoured by darknefs and concealment. 

Where, then, fliall we find an antidote againft the prevalence of this 
epidemic malady ? To counteract what is inherent in human nature muft, 
as I have faid, appear even in theory, a vifionary attempt, and has been' 
proved fuch by repeated experience. The growth of the evil may be 
checked ; the confequences of it may be rendered lefs fatal ; but the 
means, I fear, will feem Utopian to the generality of mankind. What 
are they? the promoting of a free circulation of opinion, an encreafc 
of rational lights, the diffufion of knowledge, the facilitating and giving 
publicity to the ftatement of important fa&s, in which the people are 
interefted, by means of which, freedom of fpeech, and of the prefs, ought 
to be maintained. The approaches to public inftru&ion fhould be fa- 
cilitated, judicious fyftems of public education fhould be adopted. An 
enlightened and well educated people will doubt, will enquire, will think 
for themfelves ; while a rude, ignorant, and miferable peafantry, difcon- 
tented with their prefent ftate, their underftandings clouded by barba- 
rifra, and warped by their wifhes and their fears, will eagerly catch at 
every report or fuggeftion, that flatters the hope of change ; of change 
which muft naturally be ever welcome to the miferable. I forbear to 
enlarge on this fubjeft, it might betray mc into a length of difcuflion 
inconfiftent with the form and meafure of an cfTay, but I truft that the 
great importance and political utility of confidering this fubje£t, will 
appear ; and if the flight effay which I now venture to lay before the 
Academy, fhould induce fome writer of more leifure and ability, to treat 
this topic in a more detailed and perfect manner, I fhould flatter my~ 
felf that I had rendered a fervice to fcience and morality. 
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